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Great, whose regard for Washington is frequently asserted (p. 212) ; he 
reminds us that Prussia refused us formal aid and he indulges in sar- 
casm at the expense of the Hessians. The object is apparently to show 
Prance, England, and America linked together by a common ideal. One 
cannot help wondering at the scant attention shown to Lafayette, prob- 
ably in order to bring Rochambeau into prominence. "Well-written, in- 
teresting, accurate (save for the slight pro-English touch), the work 
of M. Jusserand cannot fail to stimulate American feeling for France. 

H. R. Brush 

Francis Asbury, the prophet of the long road. By Ezra Squier Tipple. 
(Methodist book concern, 1916. 333 p. $1.50 net) 

In the year 1771, Francis Asbury was sent out by John Wesley as a 
missionary to America. When the revolution broke out four years later, 
he refused to return to England, although all the other English Meth- 
odist preachers had returned, stating in his journal, ' ' I can by no means 
agree to leave such a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have here 
in America" (p. 126). During the course of the revolution, Asbury 
was continually under suspicion because he refused to identify himself 
with the patriot cause, and during two years remained in semi-retirement 
in the state of Delaware. At the close of the war, Mr. Wesley deter- 
mined to set the American Methodist societies apart, and form them 
into a separate church. Up to this time the American Methodists had 
considered themselves a part of the established church, and none of their 
preachers had administered the sacraments, but because so many of the 
ministers of the Church of England had returned to England, the Meth- 
odists in America were practically without the sacraments. It was this 
situation which largely determined Mr. Wesley to establish a new church 
for America. Accordingly in 1784 he sent Dr. Coke and two others to 
America to oversee the establishment of the new church. The Methodist 
Episcopal church dates from what is known as the Christmas conference, 
which met in Baltimore, December 27, 1784 Here Francis Asbury was 
elected general superintendent for America, and it is from this confer- 
ence that the rapid extension of Methodism into all sections of the United 
States dates. 

During the past year, 1916, Methodists throughout the United States 
were celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Francis 
Asbury, to whom more than to any other is due the honor of being called 
the father of American Methodism. During the past year much has been 
written concerning Asbury, but by far the most important contribution 
is this volume by Mr. Tipple. There is no one better prepared to write 
about Francis Asbury than Mr. Tipple. Previously he has edited As- 
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bury's journal, under the title, The heart of Asbury 's journal, and in the 
preparation of the present volume he has had access to some valuable 
unpublished sources in the library of Drew theological seminary, known 
as the Emory collection. The critical historical student might take ex- 
ception to some of the footnote references, especially to those found on 
page 62, which refer to Bidpath 's History of the United States, but aside 
from these, I have found nothing but the best and most reliable authori- 
ties quoted. The author states that "this book is not so much a biogra- 
phy, as it is an estimate of the man" and in the carrying out of this aim 
the book is eminently successful. 

When Mr. Asbury was appointed general superintendent of the newly 
created Methodist Episcopal church, his zeal seemed to be intensified. 
In his journal he speaks of himself as being "always on the wing" (p. 
159). He says "My horse trots stiff, and no wonder, when I have rid- 
den him upon an average five thousand miles a year for five years suc- 
cessively" (p. 164). And "where did Francis Asbury not go? In 
what place did he not lift up the cross? He literally went every- 
where. . . He went into New York state more than fifty times ; New 
Jersey over sixty; Pennsylvania seventy-eight; Maryland eighty; North 
Carolina sixty-three; South Carolina forty-six; Virginia eighty-four; 
Tennessee and Georgia each twenty; Massachusetts twenty-three; and the 
other states and territories with corresponding frequency" (p. 162). 
No one knew the country or the people better than he. He crossed the 
Alleghenies eighteen times, and everywhere he went he stopped in the 
homes of the people. In one place in his journal he says, the people are 
among the kindest in the world, ' ' but kindness will not make a crowded 
log cabin, twelve feet by ten, agreeable ; without are cold and rain, and 
within six adults and as many children, one of which is all motion ; the 
dogs too must sometimes be admitted." Under these circumstances he 
longs for solitude, which is not to be had except in the woods. In cross- 
ing the mountains in 1803 he speaks of seeing" " men, women, and chil- 
dren almost naked, paddling barefoot and barelegged along" making 
their way over the mountains, in search of new homes in the wilderness. 
His annual journeys took him more than six thousand miles a year. 

Asbury and his preachers brought a new gospel to the frontier. As 
opposed to the Baptists and the Presbyterians, they preached free grace 
and individual responsibility, and this doctrine fitted in admirably with 
the new type of democracy which was gaining headway in the west 
(Chapter ix, "The Methodist evangelism"). "He was on the watch every 
moment for a chance to preach. Preaching was his life. It mattered 
little whether there were many or few to hear him, he would deliver his 
soul and pass on. He preached to soldiers, "at the gallows to a vast 
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multitude," "at widow Bond's to black and white, rich and poor" (p. 
215-216). In his preaching he was always serious and impressive. He 
speaks of one of his sermons as "long and perhaps terrible" (p. 218). 

But Francis Asbury's greatest work was not as a preacher, but as a 
superintendent. He was primarily an organizer. He was like John 
Wesley in this respect. "He had a face of flint against disorder and 
irregularity," and it was through his tact and strict adherence to regu- 
larity, and his skill as an ecclesiastic, that the Methodist church was 
spared any serious schism during its earlier years. His genius for ad- 
ministration and his passion for order bore immediate fruit on the fron- 
tier, where the church he superintended was always an influence for 
order, even in the most disorderly of times. 

"W. "W. Sweet 

Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. In two volumes. 
Volume I, frontiersman, soldier, lawmaker, 1755-1788; volume II, 
politician, diplomatist, statesman, 1789-1801. (Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 506 ; 620 p. $8.00 net) 
The tall, angular, slouchily attired old man who carried the young 
fop's turkey home for him and who turned out to be the chief justice of 
the United States has never been entirely lacking in "human interest," 
but Mr. Beveridge is to be congratulated on his success in filling in the 
picture with many engaging details, drawn from a variety of sources, 
some of them new. No figure could be more attractive, more worthy of 
confidence than that which these volumes authenticate for history. The 
mature Marshall was a man of simple tastes and uncomplicated outlook 
upon life. Careless of dress, indolent of manner, actually a little lazy, 
and relying with well-warranted confidence upon the spontaneous pow- 
ers of the best organized mind of the generation rather than upon labori- 
ous study; fond of his friends, of the social glass, of quoits on the vil- 
lage green, of the whist table ; an acute politician, winning more votes by 
his personal presence than his opponents by their speeches; a moderate 
partisan, a federalist by principle, a democrat in his daily contacts; 
unswervingly loyal in his personal relations, a man with deeply burning 
inward fires kept controlled and serviceable by a sound nature and a 
level head: such is the Marshall of Mr. Beveridge 's portrait, who in 
these two volumes is brought only to the threshhold of his real fame. 

A second task which Mr. Beveridge set himself was to trace to their 
source those fundamental convictions — or prejudices — which furnish 
"the inarticulate premises" of Marshall's great constitutional decisions, 
especially his intense nationalism, his equally intense belief in the sanc- 
tity of contracts, and his distrust of extreme democracy. So far as the 



